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the Romans and thus was carried to western Europe and eventually wherever the
Westerners went. The discipline was strict, even harsh and brutal. There was no
nonsense preached about attending to the nature of the child or his development or his
needs or interests in learning.
Just as the grammatist became the typical teacher of a primary school in
Hellenistic times, so did the grammaticos, or grammarian, become the typical teacher
at the secondary level. Since that time the major secondary schools of the entire
Western world-and wherever Westerners carried their educational institutions-have
been generically thought of as, and even called, grammar schools. As Marrou points
out in his excellent description of the Hellenistic secondary school there were often
studies of science as well as of letters, but letters by all odds came to dominate the
field.4 The teaching of grammar comprised four types of study: literature, theory of
grammar, morphology, and composition. In literature the pride of place went to
Homer's Iliad, but attention was also given to other epic poets like Hesiod, to lyric
poets (principally Sappho and Pindar), to dramatic poets (above all Euripides and
Menander), and in last place to such prose authors as Demosthenes and Isocrates.
The Hellenistic scholars and teachers were not themselves the creators of great
classics of Greek literature, but they did create the "classical tradition" in the sense
that they drew up lists of the great books and the great authors worthy of being
studied. They codified, classified, and canonized the works of literature which they
considered to be the masterpieces of the first class or first rank, namely, the "classics."
Marrou puts it this way:
As something essentially classical, Hellenistic civilization was the opposite
of those revolutionary, innovating cultures that are propelled forward by a great
creative drive. It rested essentially upon the peaceful possession of an already
acquired capital. ... A classical culture can be defined as a unified collection of
great masterpieces existing as the recognized basis of its scale of values.5
Paideia came to be the education whereby the mind and spirit of man were
formed by the values to be imbibed from study of the classical culture. In this way he
was to become truly civilized. So in its broadest sense-and one might say in the hands
of the broadly visioned grammar teacher-grammar included the great Greek literature.
In its narrower sense grammar came to mean the formal analysis of language into its
basic structural parts, the inflection of words, and composition.
For a time, teachers of mathematical science, especially geometry and arithme-
tic, were considered to be a part of secondary education. Apparently their concern was
not in computation or in the application of mathematics to practical problems. They
viewed geometry as an abstract sequence of theorems, a la Euclid, not a matter for
engineers and surveyors; and arithmetic was the theory of numbers, a la Pythagoras,
not a matter for accountants or statisticians.
For reasons not easily ascertainable the grammarians were able to eliminate the
4See Marrou, op. cit., pp. 223-250.
5Ibid., pp. 224-225.